In Great Britain, no special control measures are directed against brown
rot in plums except collecting and burning the mummified fruit, which is a
very important measure and should be carried out more frequently and
thoroughly than is often done.

In North America, Australia and New Zealand, brown rot of plums is
caused by S. iructicola. Valleau (1915) found that infection may take place
through the uninjured skin at any time during the development of the plum
fruit, the hyphae entering through the stomata and lenticels. IVarietal differ-
ences in susceptibility were found to depend on the structure of the lenticels.
In wet seasons, S. iructicola is responsible for great losses and several spray-
ings are generally necessary, particularly as the fruit is often transported
long distances by rail, and unless special precautions are taken, the disease
spreads rapidly during transport. The methods adopted for controlling
brown rot in plums caused by S. jructicola are similar to those described
under peach brown rot (see p. 00).

Wither Tip and Spur Blight

The young leaves of plum trees are susceptible to infection by S. laxa.
It has been found experimentally that infection may occur on the uninjured
leaf (Drummond, 1934), but more readily through some injury and it is
probable that wounds caused by insect larvae and aphids favour leaf infection.

When a leaf becomes infected, the fungus extends through the leaf stalk
into the shoot and so produces shoot wilt. If the shoot is a long terminal
one, a lesion appears round the base of the infected leaf, and when this
lesion has girdled the shoot, that portion terminal to the infected area soon
becomes flaccid and the leaves flag; this causes the soft green tip of the
sshoot to curve downward and the shoot wilts (Plate XIIlB). This curved
wilted condition of terminal shoots is known as wither tip.

Later, the whole of that portion beyond the node at which the fungus
entered becomes dark brown and withered and the discolouration also
extends downwards below this node for a short distance, the lower limits
of the lesion contrasting with the green healthy tissues- As further desicca-
tion proceeds, the affected tissues harden and the withered leaves remain
on the tree after the normal leaves have been shed. These dead twigs with
their clinging dead leaves may easily be recognized during the winter and
early spring (Plate XIVA).

If the infection starts on a leaf borne by a short shoot (spur), all the leaves
of that -spur soon wither and the fungus extends into the twig or branch
bearing it with the result that a canker arises. Such cankers may girdle
one-year-old twigs and cause the death of their terminal parts but often
the development of the canker is arrested before this happens and callus
develops around its margin. The infected tissues become disintegrated and
gum often exudes in drops. A characteristic feature of these cankers when
cut lengthwise is a dark line extending for some distance, (up to 4 in.), in
the wood above and below the actual canker; -this is caused by the dis-
integration of the young wood elements in those regions.

Usually the fungus is not visible on the shoots or cankers during the
summer. It passes the winter in the infected tissues and appears at the
surface during winter and spring as grey tufts typical of the Monilia stage
of S. laxa (Plates XIVB, XVs). As -the same fungus^can infect the flowers
and fruit, it is evident that these withered shoots and' cankers are a source
of infection resulting not only in further shoot wilt but in blossom wilt and
brown rot of the fruit also, and they should not be allowed to remain on
the trees through the winter. The smaller infected spurs and the cankers
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